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Strations of Scripture by Means of -Ancient 
Monuments. — 


heology was in 
pt was the first an 
ed in modern times; its 
‘monuments were the first examir 
lars and men of letters. No real advance 
1, however, be made till the ancient lan- 
e of the hieroglyphs was able to be in- 
veted. It is here necessary to recollect 
philology is the handmaid of history, 
shat the truth of history depends on the 
acy of philological inquiries the de- 
ment of an unknown language all de- 
3 upon the standpoint, and the care with 
fn the induction is made. The language 
‘interpreted, the historical results follow 
matter of course. In the success which 
‘ded the efforts of the first inquirers to 
pret the hitherto occult monuments of 
t lay the failure or success of determin- 
ae chronology and history ; the struggle 
»ver the hieroglyphy, the spoil was the 
jon of the historical problem. It was then 
ered that the Egyptians were not only 
it highly civilized and most ancient peo- 
ut that their history was of the highest 
‘tance for the study of biblical arche- 
. The discoveries of Champollion proved 
the conquest of the Jews by Shishak had 
recorded in the temples of Thebes, and 
he names of the towns subjected to his 
n Judea had been inscribed on the walls 
great temple of Animon. Those of the 
_ of Champollion who have continued 
search have thrown additional light on 
lations between the Jews and the Egyp- 
and M. Chabas has discovered, in the 
¢ papyri of the Museum of Leyden the 
nce of the Hebrews in Egypt in the days 
meses II, and a subsequent notice of 
ander a later monarch of the same line 
messids on the rocks of El Hamamat. 
nder the 19th and 20th dynasties that 
‘fluence of the Aramzan nations is dis- 
‘marked; and not only by blood and 
es had the Pharaohs been closely united 
ihe princes of Palestine and Syria, but 
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the “two ‘ations, th at it will be impessi 
hereafter to adequately illustrate the history 
of the Old Testament without referring to the 
contemporaneous monuments of Egypt; and 
not alope the history, but the laws, institu- 
‘| tiows,“&d even turns of thought and expres- 
}si6fis, have many points of resemblance in the 
‘two nations. It is wonderful, all things con- 
sidered, that the Hebrews have not taken 
more from Egyptian sources than they did, 
not that they were so much imbued with 
Egyptian ideas. 
Assyria has been still more prolific in monu- 


‘ations of the histor y ze) EE y | 
continue to increase, and me 


We 
have thus important illustrations of events 
hitherto known from other sources, which 
the Assyrian monuments either confirm, or on 
which they shed a brighter light by the de- 
tails which they give of the wars from the 


contemporaneous monuments, B. c., 750. 


cuneiform history and archives. As the page 
of* history is unrolled, the annals of Sargon, 
about B. c., 720, record the conquest of Samaria, 
and the capture of the city of Ashdod, men- 
tioned by the prophet Isaiah. Some remark- 
able historical cylinders in the British Museum 
contain the annals of Sennacherib, his expe- 
dition against Jerusalem, and the events of 
the reign of Hezekiah, the tribute exacted by 
the conqueror from the king of Israel, with 
all the details of the troops employed for the 
invasion of Palestine. These events bring the 
contemporaneous monumental history down 
to the seventh century B. c.; and soon after, 
under the reign of his successor, Esarhaddon, 
about B. c., 680, the Assyrian inscriptions con- 
tain an important notice of Manasseh, king of 


relative to the history of the Old Testament. 
Turning to it and the other rivals of Egypt 
in the most remote times, Babylonia, the 
cradle of Semitic civilization, stands promi- 
nent as highly civilized and densely populated 
at a period when Egypt was still in its youth- 
ful prime. From Babylon are to be drawn 
important illustrations of the history of the 
Old Testament, and the discoveries of students 
and inquirers into the cuneiform have won 
valuable information from the evidence of the 
inscriptions. The brilliant discoveries of Sir 
H. Rawlinson, followed up by those of MM. 
Oppert and Menant, Mr. Norris and G. Smith, 
have restored much of the early history of 
Babylonia. They have discovered the names 
of many ancient kings, amongst others the 
Chedorlaomer, or his successor, of the days of 
Abraham, and been able to identify many of 
the sites of ancient cities of Babylonia, the 
names of which are household words, such as 
Ur of the Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham 
and cradle of the Hebrew race, and Erech, 
founded by Nimrod. Babel has, of course, 
been discovered, Borsippa, Nineveh, Calah 
and other sites identified, and many of the 
traditions point to the diluvian and antedi- 
luvian records of the two great Semitic races. 
If the monuments necessary for the elucida- 
tion of the early contemporaneous history of 
Babylonia are scanty, such is not the case/family, but its affiliation is obscure. Surely 
with those of Assyria, of which many histori-|these are astounding results, liberal contribu- 
cal remains, from their being composed of|tions to biblical archeology, an ample tribute 
terra cotta, have survived the destructive fury | to historical truth, won in the last thirty years, 
of fire and sword, and the cupidity or malice|by the genius and industry of Assyrian schol- 
of conquerors. Descending the stream of his-|ars, from the monuments of Assyria. Could 
tory, the oldest Assyrian historical monument|anything cause the formation of such a So- 
has been translated by four different scholars, |ciety as the present, these facts should do so, 
which is the cylinder of Tiglath-Pileser, B. o.|dug out of the plains of Mesopotamia, rising 
1120, published in the Transactions of the|as witnesses to corroborate or enlarge the his- 
Royal Society of Literature. Subsequent to|tory of Central Asia. They ought to rally 
that period, and in the reign of Shalmaneser, round the Society all who take an interest in 
the Jewish kings Omri, Ahab, Jehu, and the|the comparative study of biblical history. 

Assyrian monarchs Benhadad and Hazael, are) To this portion of the subject belongs the 
mentioned in the annals of the reign, about/end of the Assyrian empire under the last 
B. 0. 850, as conquered or tributary to the monarch. . Assur-ebil-ili, when the scene of 


Asshurbanipal, the Sardanapalus of the classi- 
cal writers, the greatest of the Assyrian mon- 
archs,’ for his conquests extended beyond 
Palestine; he added Egypt to the dependen- 
cies of Assyria, and defeated the Ethiopian 
monarch Tirhakah. Besides historical results, 
some important discoveries have been made 
in philology ; for not only have the grammar 
and dictionary been eliminated, but the exist- 
ence of a second language contemporaneous 
with the Assyrian, and called, for want of a 
more definite nomenclature, the Akkad, has 
been discovered. This language has been re- 
ferred to the Turanian rather than the Semitic 


Judah. The successor of Esarhaddon was — 
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iguage of the period abounds in Semitic empire of Assyria. Under the successor of history shifts once more to the monuments of 
quite different from the Egyptian with Shalmaneser, Vulnirari, Assyria not only con-|the revived or second empire of Babylonia. 
i' they were embodied and intermingled.'quered the land of Omri, or Samaria and'It is much to be regretted that, although full 
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let me ‘adore! All this for poor, fallen, \ 
man, that he may be saved.’ Another frie 
coming in, silence again ensued; and a 
awhile she said, that the view of the outw 
sufferings had a little returned, but was wi 
drawn; and her mind turned to the inws 
work of Christ, which was a great and nec 
sary work. She then spoke of the necess 
of faithfulness; repeating: ‘ Nothing else 
do—I hope the words will go to those 
whom they are intended.’ 
Soon after this, she supplicated thus: ‘N: 
Holy Father! if the work be fully finis 
be pleased to take me to Thyself ;—if that 
fully finished which Thou hast given me 
do.’ F 
Subsequently, she was brought under ¢ 
siderable exercise of mind; and expresse 
belief that it was right for her to wait in 
Light, to discover the cause. After a sh 
time she said, there were some little th 
in her own house and family, which were 
enough in the simplicity that Truth requi 
which, had she been sufficiently attentiv! 
the Light of the Redeemer, would not b 
been given way to. She appeared closel 
scrutinize every little thing; and again t 
fied that if the Light of Life was atten 
to, it would show clearly what wa 
not, in conformity to the Divin i 


d of the For “The Friend.” 


be traced | Hints haba the Swift Witness for er in 
from 1120 to 630 B. c., yet up to the present her closing hours, with an account of that close ; 
moment there is a great deficiency in the con.| from a Memoir of Deborah Backhouse. 
temporary history of Babylonia as derived Deborah Backhouse, it would seem, was 
from the monuments. As the excavations of|now nearly ready to be offered, and the time 
MM. Layard, Rassam, Loftus, and Sir H. C. of her departure at hand; but the Witness 
Rawlinson exhumed the remains of the great | for Truth again, even at this late period, 
archival library of Asshurbanipal at Kouy- brought her under exercise of mind and con- 
unjik, consisting of more than 20,000 frag-|demnation with regard to “some little things 
ments, many of which have been put together|in her own house and family which were not 
by archeologists and scholars, and give ajenough in the simplicity that (she then saw) 
general idea of the literature and history of|the Truth required.” She scrutinized these ; 
Assyria; so it may be hoped that, at a future|regretted not having been more faithful to 
period, the library of Nebuchadnezzar, or|the Light of Christ in the heart, which would 
some other monarch of his dynasty, will be ‘have made manifest the things reprovable. 
recovered. Then, and not till then, will be|She, in allusion to them and in addressing her 
revealed, in its full extent, the more primitive Father in heaven said, “I do most sincerely 
civilization and the older annals of the Baby- repent, and implore Thy forgiveness.” 
lonians; for this early nation there are as yet May none, then, make light of scruples that 
no contemporaneous annals, although there is|have been co-existent with this Soviety ; or 
some material for the history of Nebuchad-|deem but cunningly devised fables restraints 
nezzar; who comes on the scene about B. ¢.,|begotten in the secret of the hearts of those, 
604, after the fallof Nineveh. Many cylinders| who in the smaller or the larger tithe and 
of that renowned monarch, whose name has sacrifice dare not limit the Holy One of Israel, 
passed into a household word, and is familiar|in His humbling discipline of self-denial and 
to all, have indeed been found, yet, notwith-|the cross, for their refinement, and for the 
standing the frequent recurrence of his name forthcoming of that ‘‘ornament of a meek and 
on numerous monuments, no contemporaneous quiet spirit, which in the sight of God is of 
annals of his reign have been discovered. great price.” May none likewise contemn, 
Nebuchadnezzar was indeed a great religious|either in themselves or others, the day of small 
restorer, more so even than a conqueror, and|things, which is declared to be the sure way|ner, her regret at not having been more f 
his inscriptions record the endowment of tem- to fall by little and little. But rather letting ful in these things, saying: ‘Yes, Lord! I 
ples, their repairs, his pious offerings to the|childlike obedience keep pace with knowledge 
gods, but no historical facts. These are atill|in the day thereof, be enabled to grow there- 
to be searched for in the plains of Mesopo-|by in the Truth from stature to stature in its 
tamia, and the day is probably not far distant | progressive manifestations— first as babes, 
when the interest excited by these studies in|then young men, then strong men, unto pillars 
this country will renew excavations similar to]in the Lord’s house, which shall go no more 
those already mentioned, which were formerly | out. The Truth will never fail of application, 
made with such success on the sites of the|neither lack significance in the sight of the 
cities of ancient Assyria. That they may be All-seeing: “He that is faithful in that which 
continued until they evolve the whole pro-|ts least, is faithful also in much.” And again, 
gramme of the ancient civilization of man-|to be “faithful in a few things,” (whatever 
kind, and resolve the problem whether the called for) is the way to be made “ ruler over 
civilization of the East started from the plains| many things.” Moreover, we presume, if the 
of Assyria or the valley of the Nile, will be| beginning of our religious life is not laid here, 
the earnest desire of every student of early|—in self-renunciation as with the mouth in 
history. the dust and all laid low, and a willingness 
It is true that these results have not been| wrought to follow the dear Master in the way 
obtained without difficulties. There has been|and by the stepping stones of His own direct- 
some conflict between Assyrian and Jewish|ing and ordering, —we shall never make 
history, and although Assyrian scholars, deal-|straight steps nor speed well toward that 
ing with the special subject of Assyria, natur- establishment in the Truth as it is in Jesus, 
ally lean with favor to the information the|that will bring support and rest in trouble, or 
monuments of Nineveh afford, it is by no|prove an anchor to the soul when the storms 
means sure that the Assyrians, especially injand waves of trial beat. 
speaking of foreign nations, may not have re- The Memoir resumed :—“ The dear invalid 
corded errors. As the research advances the| was led to make thankful acknowledgments 
difficulty of reconciling the chronology of the to her gracious Lord, for his goodness, mercy, 
Assyrians and the Jews will melt away before and love, so variously manifested ; saying, it 
the additional monuments that may be ob-|was all of his rich, unmerited mercy; and was difficult, she bore a last and consoling 
tained, or the more correct knowledge that that she had nothing good of herself. _‘No!;mony to her love to the blessed cause of 4 
may be acquired. There is nothing to alarm nothing at all. All is thy goodness, O Lord! expressing her willingness to give up a 
the exegetical critic in the slight discrepan- and what shall I render unto Thee for all thy |if it might in any way be promoted tk 
cies that always present themselves in the benefits! Unto Thee is all the praise and the| Then inquiring what time it was, and 
world’s history when the same fact is dif- glory.’ told it was six o’clock, she emphaticall 
ferently recorded by the actors in some na- At another time she made instructive re-|‘ Within two hours the end will come.” 
tional struggle. For truth the whole evidence| marks in reference to her continuance; con- afterwards, she seemed to fall into a sh 
is required, and the monuments of antiquity | cluding it might be for some purpose which from which she did not appear to arou 
too often reach our hands as broken pieces of| would yet be manifested. She frequently ex-| gradually became weaker, till about a 
an imperfect puzzle. Is it, then, wonderful pressed a desire, that we would unite with} past seven o’clock, when she ceased to B 
that the reconstruction should be embarrass-|her, in craving that her patience might be and her redeemed and liberated spirit: 
ing ?—Church of England Magazine. continued to the end. ed, no doubt, to the place prepared f 
: . Again she said: ‘I have a clear view of the|that glorious kingdom, of the joys of 
There is great strength in true unity, and|outward sufferings of our blessed and holy |she had been permitted such a precio 
a single desire for each other's religious wel-| Redeemer. I see the bleeding cross, and the} taste. a 
fare, mangled body ; yes! the mangled limbs: O, Her remains were interred in Friend! 


information has been thus obtaine 
eneral history of Assyria, which can 


of Christ Jesus, I should have seen long si 
and I do most sincerely repent, and im} 
thy forgiveness.’ 
Some time after, she remarked to he 
band, that though a little shade had 
permitted, it was all withdrawn; and 
she again felt the showers of heavenly 
descending as before; and said, that it 
no wonder that she should seem unabl 
enter a state of blessedness, whilst tha 
mained to be done. . 
In the course of the night, she fervently 
plicated thus: ‘O, gracious Father ! be * 
pleased to help me in this trying hour; 
be near to support, and preserve me 
bringing any shade upon thy holy 
adding soon after: ‘I believe Thou wil 
leave me, nor forsake me, unto the end. 
On-another occasion, she said : ‘O, my 
sister! help me to praise the Lord: 
has given me the victory over death: 
and the grave!’ And during the remé 
time of her continuance in this state of 
tence, it appeared as if all was joy and J 
not interrupted even by bodily sufferin 
Between five and six o’clock of the afte 
she died, and when so weak that articu 
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und, in York, in the 16th of the 12th mo., 
7, after a large and solemn meeting. She 
}in the 35th year of her age. 


For “The Friend.” 
Sufferings of a Lost Man. 

f (Continued from page 323.) 
Failing to alarm the animal, which now 
an to make the circuit of the tree, as if to 
‘ct a spot for springing into it, I shook, 
bh a strength increased by terror, the slen- 
trunk until every limb rustled with the 
ion, All in vain. The terrible creature 
ued his walk around the tree, lashing the 
nd with his tail, and prolonging his howl- 
salmost to aroar. It was too dark to see, 
the movements of the lion kept me ap- 
d of its position. Whenever I heard it 
yne side of the tree I speedily changed to 
opposite—an exercise which in my weak- 
1 state, I could only have performed under 
impulse of terror. All my attempts to 
hten it seemed unavailing. Disheartened 
ts persistency, and expecting every mo- 
it it would take the deadly leap, I tried to 
ect my thoughts, and prepare for the fatal 
unter which I knew must result. Just at 
moment it occurred to me that I would 
silence. Clasping the trunk of the tree 
both arms, I sat perfectly still. The lion 
his time ranging round, occasionally snuf- 
and pausing, and all the while filling the 
ds with the echo of his howlings, suddenly 
vated myexample. This silence was more 
ible, if possible, than the clatter and crash 
‘is movements through the brushwood, for 
I did not know from what direction to 
ct his attack. Moments passed with me 
hours. After a lapse of time which I 
not estimate, the beast gave a spring into 
thicket and ran screaming into the forest. 
deliverance was effected. 
‘ad strength permitted, I should have kept 
erch till daylight, but with the conscious- 
s of escape from the jaws of the ferocious 
be came a sense of overpowering weakness 
ich almost palsied me, and made my de- 
t from the tree both difficult and danger- 

Incredible as it may seem, I lay down 
y old bed, and was soon lost in a slum- 
so profound that I did not awake until 
day light. The experience of the night 
ned like a terrible dream ; but the broken 
»s which in the agony of consternation I 
thrown from the tree, and the rifts made 
he fallen leaves by my visitant in his 
mambulations, were too convincing evi- 
2es of its reality.” 
n the day succeeding this night of peril, 
of those dreary storms of mingled snow 
_rain which are frequent in that region 
in, and increased greatly the sufferings of 
Everts. He could find no better shelter 
the spreading branches of a spruce tree, 
er which covered with earth and boughs, 
y for two days, during which the storm 
sinued. While thus exposed, and suffering 
cold and bunger, a little benumbed bird, 
larger than a snow-bird hopped within his 
th. He instantly seized and killed it, and 
plucking its feathers ate it raw and 
1d it a delicious morsel. The narrative 
‘inues: ‘Taking advantage of a lullin the 
ents on the morning of the third day, I 
early and started in the direction of a 
group of hot springs which wore steam- 
nder the shadow of Mount Everts. The 
ce I travelled could not have been less 


than ten miles. Long before I reached the|the third night after my arrival there. An 


wonderful cluster of natural caldrons, the 
storm had recommenced. Chilled through 
with my clothing thoroughly saturated, I lay 
down under a tree upon the heated incrus- 
tation until completely warmed. My heels 
and the sides of my feet were frozen. As soon 
as warmth had permeated my system and I 
had quieted my appetite with a few thistle- 
roots, I took a survey of my surroundings, 
and selected a spot between two springs, suffi- 
ciently asunder to afford heat at my head and 
feet. On this spot I built a bower of pine 
branches, spread its incrusted surface with 
fallen foliage and small boughs, and stowed 
myself away to await the close of the storm. 
Thistles were abundant, and I had fed upon 
them long enough to realize that they would, 
for a while at least, sustain life. In convenient 
proximity to my abode was a small, round, 
boiling spring, which I called my dinner pot, 
and in which, from time to time, I cooked my 
roots. 

This establishment, the best I could impro- 
vise with the means at hand, I occupied seven 
days—the first three of which were darkened 
by one of the most furious storms [ ever saw. 
The vapor which supplied me warmth satu- 


rated my clothing with its condensations. I 
was enveloped in a perpetual steam-bath. At 
first this was barely preferable to the storm, 


but I soon become accustomed to it, and be- 
fore I left actually enjoyed the steaming. 


IT had little else to do during my imprison- 
ment but cook, think, and sleep. Of the 
variety and strangeness of my reflections it 
is impossible to give the faintest conception. 
Much of my time was given to devising means 

* * * 


for escape. oa 


Nothing gave me more concern than the 
I recalled every thing I had 
ever read or heard of the means by which fire 
could be produced; but none of them were 
within my reach. An escape without it was 
It was indispensable as a 
protection against night attacks from wild 
beasts. Exposure to another storm like the 
one just over would destroy my life, as this 
would have done, but for the warmth derived 
As I lay in my bower 
anxiously awaiting the disappearance of the 
snow which had fallen to the depth of a foot 
or more, and impressed with the belief that 
for want of fire I should be obliged to remain 
among the springs, it occurred to me that I 
would erect some sort of monument, which 
might at a future day, inform a casual visitor 
of the circumstances under which I had per- 
ished. A gleam of sunshine lit up the bosom 
of the lake, and with it the thought flashed 
upon my mind that I could with the lens from 
my opera-glasses, get fire from Heaven. Oh, 
happy, life-renewing thought! Instantly sub- 
jecting it to the test of experiment, when I 
saw the smoke curl from the bit of dry wood 
in my fingers, I felt, if the whole world were 
offered me for it, I would cast it aside before 
parting with that little spark. I was now the 
happy possessor of food and fire. These would 
carry me through. All thoughts of failure 
were instantly abandoned. Though the food 
was barely adequate to my necessities—a fact 
too painfully attested by my attenuated body 
—I had forgotten the cravings of hunger, and 
I said to 


want of fire. 


simply impossible. 


from the springs. 


had the means of producing fire. 
myself, “ I will not despair.” 


My stay at the springs was prolonged 
several days by an accident that befel me on 


unlucky movement while asleep broke the 
crust on which I reposed, and the hot stream, 
pouring upon my hip, scalded it severely be- 
fore [could escape. This new afiifetion, added 
to my frost bitten feet, already festering, was 
the cause of frequent delay and unceasing 
pain through all my wanderings. After ob- 
taining fire, I set to work making prepara- 
tions for as early departure as my condition 
would permit. I had lost both knives since 
parting from the company, but I now made 
a convenient substitute by sharpening the 
tongue of a buckle which I took from my 
vest. With this I cut the legs and counters 
from my boots, making of them a passable 
pair of slippers, which I fastened to my feet 
as firmly as I could with strips of bark. With 
the ravellings of a linen handkerchief, aided 
by the use of the buckle-tongue, I mended my 
clothing. Of the same material I made a fish- 
line, which, on finding a piece of red tape in 
one of my pockets better suited to the pur- 
pose, I abandoned as a “bad job.” I made 
of a pin that I found in my coat a fish-hook, 
and, by sewing up the bottoms of my boot- 
legs, constructed a very good pair of pouches 
to carry my food in, fastening them to my 
belt by the straps. 

Thus accoutred, on the morning of the 
eighth day after my arrival at the springs I 
bade them a final farewell, and started on my 
course directly across that portion of the neck 
of the peninsula between me and the south- 
east arm of Yellowstone Lake. It was a beau- 
tiful morning. The sun shown bright and 
warm, and there was a freshness in the at- 
mosphere truly exhilarating. 

As I wandered musingly along, the con- 
sciousness of being alone, and having sur- 
rendered all hope of finding my friends, re- 
turned upon me with crushing power. I felt 
too that those friends, by the necessities of 
their condition, had been compelled to aban- 
don all efforts for my recovery. The thought 
was full of bitterness and sorrow. I tried to 
realize what their conjectures were concern- 
ing my disappearance ; but could derive no 
consolation from the long and dismal train of 
circumstances they suggested. Weakened by 
a long fast, and the unsatisfying nature of the 
only food I could procure, I knew that from 
this time onward to the day of my rescue, my 
mind, though unimpaired in those perceptions 
needful to self-preservation, was in a condi- 
tion to receive impressions akin to insanity. 
[ was constantly travelling in dream-land, and 
indulging in strange reveries such as I had 
never before known. I seemed to possess a 
sort of duality of being, which, while con- 
stantly reminding me of the necessities of my 
condition, fed my imagination with vagaries 
of the most extravagant character. * * * 

A change in the wind and an overcast sky, 
accompanied by cold, brought with them a 
need of warmth, I drew out my lens and 
touchwood, but alas! there was no sun. I sat 
down on a log to await his friendly appear- 
ance. Hours passed ; he did not come. Night, 
cold freezing night, set in and found me ex- 
posed to all its terrors. A bleak hill-side, 
sparsely covered with pines, afforded poor ac- 
commodations for a half-clad, famishing man. 
I could only keep from freezing by the most 
active exertion in walking, rubbing, and strik- 
ing my benumbed feet and hands against the 
logs. It seemed the longest and most terrible 
night of my life, and glad I was when the ap- 
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proaching dawn enabled me mme 
retracing my steps to Bessie Lake. I arrived 
there at noon, built my first fire on the beach, 
and remained by it recuperating for the suc- 
ceeding two days.” 

(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
FAITH. 


We know not what shall be deemed best 
While passing through 

This life below, for that of rest 
We have in view. 


The chosen path for man’s weak mind, 
Too often tends 

The thorny way, with fears behind, 
Before it ends. 


But wisdom shows the better way— 
One, only one— 

’Tis faith in God, by night and day, 
Through his dear Son. 


Yes, faith supplies the inmost soul 
With every good, 

Direct from Him who makes it whole, 
And is its food! 


He’s sure to feed the hungry child 
Who looks above, 

And asks of him in accents mild, } 
And trusts his love. 


What though the sky be overcast ! 
We will not fear; 

There often is a stormy blast, 
But God can hear. 


He loves to hear his children pray, 
It has been said, 

That he may “give us day by day 
Our daily bread.” 


Should folly come and try to break 
Our hold on God, 

His love may see it best to take 
The chastening rod. 


Then, when it comes, we’ll bless his name, 
Without a fear 

That he is still unchanged—the same, 
And always near. 


Selected, 
BE YE ALSO READY. 
O! to be ready when death shall come, 
O! to be ready to hasten home! 
No earthward clinging, no lingering gaze, 
No strife at parting, no sore amaze; 
No chains to sever that earth hath twined, 
No spell to loosen that love would bind. 


No flitting shadows to dim the light 

Of the angel pinions winged for flight, 

No cloud-like phantoms to fling a gloom 

’Twixt Heaven’s bright portals, and earth’s dark tomb. 
But sweetly, gently, to pass away 

From the world’s dim twilight into day. 


To list to the music of angel lyres, 

To catch the rapture of seraph fires, 
To lean in trust on the risen One, 

Till borne away to a fadeless throne; 
O! to be ready when death shall come, 
O! to be ready to hasten home. 


Mimetic Forms. 

On the leaves of the bushes there were 
many curious species of Buprestide, and I 
struck these and other beetles off with my 
net asl rode along. After one such capture 
I observed what appeared to be one of the 
black stinging ants on the net. It was asmall 
spider that closely resembled an ant, and so 
perfect was the imitation that it was not until 
1 killed it that I determined that it was a 
spider and that I need not be afraid of it sting- 
ing me. What added greatly to the resem- 
blance was, that, unlike other spiders, it held 


to commence |them about just like an ant. 


. insectivorous birds. 
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Other species of 
spiders closely resemble stinging ants; in all 
of them the body is drawn out long like an 
ant, and in some the maxillary palpi are 
lengthened and thickened so as to resemble 
the head of one. 

Ant-like spiders have been noticed through- 
out tropical America and also in Africa. The 
use that the deceptive resemblance is to them 
has been explained to be the facility it affords 
them for approaching ants on which they prey. 
I am convinced that this explanation is incor- 
rect so far as the Central America species are 
concerned. Ants, and especially the stinging 
species are, so far as*my experience goes, not 
preyed upon by any other insects. No dis- 
guise need be adopted to approach them, as 
they are so bold that they are more likely to 
attack the spider than aspider them. Neither 
have they wings to escape by flying, and gen- 
erally go in large bodies easily found and ap- 
proached. The real use is, I doubt not, the 
protection the disguise affords against small 
I have found the crops 
of some humming birds full of small soft- 
bodied spiders, and many other birds feed on 
them. Stinging ants, like bees and wasps, 
are closely resembled by a host of other in- 
sects; indeed, whenever I found any insect 
provided with special means of defence I 
looked for imitative forms, and was never dis- 
appointed in finding them. 

Stinging ants are not only closely copied in 
form and movements by spiders but by species 
of Hemiptera and Coleoptera, and the resem- 
blance is often wonderfully close. All over 
the world wasps are imitated in form and 
movements by other insects, and in the tropics 
these mimetic forms are endless. 

It is to be remarked that the forms imitated 
have always some kind of defence against in- 
sectivorous birds or mammals; they are pro- 
vided with stings or unpleasant odors or 
flavors, or are exceedingly swift in flight ; ex- 
cepting where inanimate nature is imitated 
for concealment. Thus I had an opportunity 
of proving in Brazil that some birds, if not all, 
reject the Heliconii butterflies, which are 
closely resembled by butterflies of other fami- 


{lies and by moths. I observed a pair of birds 


that were bringing butterflies and dragon flies 
to their young, and althongh the Heliconii 
swarmed in the neighborhood and are of weak 
flight so as to be easily caught, the birds never 
brought one to their nest. I had a still better 
means of testing both these and other insects 
that are mimicked in Nicaragua. The tame 
white-faced monkey I have already mentioned 
was extremely fond of insects, and would 
greedily munch up any beetle or butterfly 
given to him, and I used to bring to him any 
insects that I found imitated by others to see 
whether they were distasteful or not. I found 
he would never eat’ the Heliconii. He was 
too polite not to take them when they were 
offered to him, and would sometimes smell 
them, but invariably roll them up in his hand 
and drop them quietly again after a few mo- 
ments. A large species of spider (Wephila) 
also used to drop them out of its web when I 
put them into it. Another spider that fre- 
quented flowers seemed to be fond of them, 
and I have already mentioned a wasp that 
caught them to store its nest with. There 
could beno doubt, however, from the monkey’s 
actions, that-they were distasteful to him. 
Amongst the beetles there is a family that 


amongstthe butterflies. These are the Lamp 
ride, to which the fireflies belong. Many 
the genera are not phosphorescent, but ¢ 
appear to be distasteful to insectivorous mar 
mals and birds. I found they were invariab! 
rejected by the monkey, and my fowls wou 
not touch them. 


The phosphorescent species of Lampyrid: 


the fireflies, so numerous in tropical Americ 
are equally distasteful, and are also mué¢ 
mimicked by other insects. I found differe 
species of cockroaches so much like them 

shape and color that they could not be di 
tinguished without examination. These cod 
roaches, instead of hiding in crevices a 


under logs like their brethren, rest duri 
the day exposed on the surface of. leaves, 
the same manner as the fireflies they mimi 

The movements, as well as the shape s 
color of the insect imitated, are mimicked. 
one day observed what appeared to be 
hornet, with brown semi-transparent win 
and yellow antennxy. It ran along the grow 
vibrating its wings and antenne exactly | 
a hornet, and I caught it in my net, believi 
it to be one. On examining it, however, 
found it to belong to a widely different ord 
It was one of the Hemiptera (Spiniger lut 
cornis, Walk.), and had every part colored li 
the hornet (Priocnemis) that it resembled. — 
its vibrating, colored wing cases it depart 
greatly from the normal character of t 
Hemiptera, and assumed that of the horne 

All the insects that have special means 
protection, by which they are guarded fre 
the attacks of insectivorous mammals al 
birds, have peculiar forms, or strongly co 
trasted, conspicuous colors, and often ma 
odd movements that attract attention to th 
There is no attempt at concealment, but, 
the contrary, they appear to endeavor to mai 
their presence known. The long narrow win 
of the Heliconii butterflies, banded with blac 
yellow, and red, distinguish them from 
others, excepting the mimetic species. 
banded bodies of many wasps, or the rich m 
tallic colors of others, and their constant je 
motions, make them very conspicuous, 
announce their presence by a noisy hummit 
The beetles of the genus Calopteron ha 
their wing cases curiously distended, 
move them up and down, so as to attract 
tention ; and other species of Lampyrida 
phosphorescent, holding out danger sign 
that they are not eatable. The reason in 
these cases appears to be the same, as 
Wallace has shown to hold good with band 
and brightly colored caterpillars. These 
distasteful to birds, and, in consequence 
their conspicuous colors, are easily kno 
and avoided. If they were like other cat 
pillars, they might be seized and injured 
fore it was known that they were not fit 
food. 

Amongst the mammals, I think the sku 
is an example of the same kind. Its wh 
tail, laid back on its black body, makes it vi 
conspicuous in the dusk when it roams abo 
so that it is not likely to be pounced upor 
any of the carnivora mistaking it for ot 
night-roaming animals. In reptiles, the be 
tifully banded coral snake (Elaps), whose t 
is deadly, is marked as conspicuously as 
noxious caterpillar with bright bands of bla 
yellow, and red. I only met with one o 
example amongst the vertebrata, and it ¥ 
also a reptile. In the woods around Sa 


up its two forelegs like antenne, and moved |is just as much mimicked as the Heliconii are} Domingo there aré many frogs. Some 
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h or brown, and imitate green or dead For “The Friend.” 
s, and live amongst foliage. Others are Something more about Animal Character. 
earth-colored, and hide in holes and| The extracts from a work by P. G. Ham- 
r logs. All these come out only at night|erton, which appeared in “The Friend” not 
»d, and they are all preyed upon by snakes) long since, under the title of “Animal Char- 
birds. In contrast with these obscurely|acter,” were read with interest, though some 
ed species, another little frog hops about|of the views therein given, were at variance 
e daytime dressed in a bright livery of| with my own, on the points treated; which 
nd blue. He cannot be mistaken for any|in the following remarks and incidents, writ- 
, and his flaming vest and blue stockings|ten some weeks since, I have ventured to ex- 
that he does not court concealment. He] press. Perhaps, ifthought suitable, they may 
ry abundant in the damp woods, and I|be acceptable to the younger readers of “The 
onvinced he was uneatable as soon as I| Friend,” who feel an interest in Natural His- 
» his acquaintance and saw the happy|tory. The short quotations given, with a few 
» of security with which he hopped about.| exceptions are, as will be seen, taken from the 
ok a few specimens home with me, and| above named article, While uniting with the 
my fowls and ducks with them; but] writer in the belief that we often form very 
would touch them. At last, by throw-| mistaken impressions respecting the intelli- 
own pieces of meat, for which there was| gence or non-intelligence of the mere animal 
at competition amongst them, I managed |creation—their apparent feelings, the motives 
tice a young duck into snatching up.one| which seem to influence them, &c., it is not 
e little frogs. Instead of swallowing it,|}easy for me to believe that many persons of 
sver, it instantly threw it out of its mouth, | reflection, have really supposed the tiger, the 
went about jerking its head as if trying| wolf, the falcon, or any large carnivorous an- 
row off some unpleasant taste. imal,—merely because it has a natural desire 
nongst the insects of Chontales none are|for flesh for food, and is led to destroy life, 
worthy of notice than the many curious| consequently to inflict suffering to obtain it,— 
es of Orthoptera that resemble green and|to be any more “cruel or blamable” than the 
leaves oftrees. Ihave already described|smaller animals, “our pets,” the birds, &c., 
pecies that looks like a green leaf, and/that feed on worms and insects. We are, it 
uch so that it even deceived the acutelis true, in the habit of speaking of such ani- 
1s of the foraging ants; other species, be-|mals as fierce, cruel, savage, &c.,—they are 
ng to a closely-related genus (Pteroch-|very powerful, and were we to encounter 
, imitate leaves in every stage of decay,|them unprotected, they might, tear us in 
being faded-green blotched with yellow;| pieces. But do we really suppose them to be 
“s, resemble a brown withered leaf, the|any more seemingly cruel even, in proportion 
ablance being increased by a transparent|to their size and power than our sweet little 
through both wings that looks like a|songsters. See one of these little charmers 
, taken out of the leaf. In many butter-| tearing a locust to pieces ; which while dying, 
that resemble leaves on the under side of|is suffering agonies in proportion to the per- 
wings, the wings being raised and closed) fection of its organization,—and which are 
-her when at rest so as to hide the bright|inflicted as pitilessly by its voracious mur- 
's of the upper surface, there are similar derer,—equal to those endured by the gentle, 
sparent spots that imitate holes; and graceful deer of the forest, when slaughtered 
rs again are jagged at the edge, as if/by the “ savage” wolf for a similar purpose. 
s had been taken out of them. Many|But do brutes appreciate, have they any con- 
salides also have mirror-like spots that|ception whatever of the sufferings they in- 
inble holes; and one that I found hanging flict? Do we not all suppose, that even the 
‘the under side of a leaf had a real hole|man-eating tiger of India, makes choice of 
ugh it, formed by a horn that projected | fim, merely because his flesh is palatable to 
the thorax and doubled back to the body,|him? Not because he has any dislike to man, 
ng a space between. Another insect, of)or desire to destroy him. And we are told, 
h I only found two specimens, had a|that when not hungry, and not attacked or 
jerful resemblance to a piece of moss,| provoked by man, the so-called savage animals 
ngst which it concealed itself in the day- will harmlessly pass him by. True they some- 
, and was not to be distinguished except| times fiercely fight each other ; and it would 
n accidentally shaken out; it is the larva|be curious to know by what motives or feel- 
2 of a species of Phasma.—Belt’s Naturalist ings they are influenced—self-defence? re- 
icaragua, venge ?—for surely they can have no enjoy- 
ment in it. How wonderful is the endurance 
of intense suffering by domesticated animals, 
: rather than yield in acknowledged defeat. 
m a project for some work: I trace the|How almost impossible is it to separate two 
effects which it ought to produce, and| desperately fighting dogs; or two self-con- 
o myself: Why do we sit still till we die ?/ceited lords of the poultry yard, though they 
rt up to find pen and paper, and at the)/may have been fighting—as I have known 
ent my painful complaint arrests afresh.|them to do—until half dead with suffering 
‘e I fainting recline again, I seem to hear,| and exbaustion, and the feathers and skin are 
bow, feeble worm, that even God’s work|torn from their bleeding heads. 
, wait.” How much activity belongs to| Jt may be well, in mercy possibly to some 
: natures, and that this nature is often! poor brutes in future, to recall a case which 
aken for grace—for God’s call, time and| was published some years ago, where a most 
igth.— Cecil. effectual remedy was found to suddenly put a 
stop tosucha battle between twodogs. Every 
is not well for us to cherish the habit of|effort of strength and water-drenching had 
ling too much on the faults and short-|been used to no purpose, when a dainty ‘‘ Ex- 
ngs of those with whom we live. It} quisite” entered the crowd that had gathered, 
398 us more critical than generous. exciting a laugh of derision at his seeming 


impotency, when he said, “ Let me separate 
those dogs!” Then opening his gem of a 
snuff-box with hands “ gloved in yellow kids,” 
he tossed the contents into their faces. All 
potent indeed! Instantly they_ separated, 
and ran off yelping more piteously at this 
administration to their eyes and noses, than 
they had during all the time they had been 
tearing each other’s flesh. ‘ Our pets,” the 
birds, are in like condemnation. Already this 
Spring have I witnessed many a persistent 
battle between our little city sparrows, as 
fierce as the domestic cock. 

But is not man more truly cruel? What 
cares he for sufferings of which he has a full 
conception, which are inflicted on the numer- 
ous varieties of animals that are slaughtered, 
not always for his need, but often merely to 
gratify his fastidious taste; and some, how fre- 
quently, simply for sport. And alas! it may be 
added, he too fights, for the destruction of his 
fellow creatures—and he is a rational being! 
Yea, he has animmortal soul! P.G. H., after 
speaking of “the impossibility of knowing the 
real sensations of animals,” and saying, “ None 
of us can imagine the feelings of a tiger when 
his jaws are bathed in blood, and he tears the 
quivering flesh,” adds, “The passion of the 
great flesh-eater, is as completely unknown 
to civilized man, as the passion of the poet is to 
the tiger in the jungle.(!) It is far more than 
merely a good appetite, it is an intense emo- 
tion. A quite faint and pale shadow of it still 
remains in men with an ardent enthusiasm 
for the chase, who feel a joy in slaughter; but 
this to the tiger’s passion is as water to whis- 
key.” How does he know all this? He has 
just said, ‘it is impossible to know the sensa- 
tions of animals.” Surely his comparisons 
just quoted are very extravagant ; and I can- 
not but hope for the credit of human nature, 
that the sentiment conveyed in the last is not 
altogether just. While having always from 
my heart adopted the language of the purest 
and sweetest of poets, when he speaks of the 
chase as a 


“ Detested sport ! 
That owes its pleasure to another’s pain.” 
Yet I had never supposed,—neither did I ima- 
gine Cowper had,—that the lovers of this 
contemptible sport, really felt any “joy in 
slaughter.” (The slaughter of a poor little 
frightened fox!) But that the pleasfre was 
wholly in the excitement, the dash and rival- 
ry, the skilful management of horses and 
dogs, running at almost lightning speed, and 
the final success; all which pleasure, neces- 
sarily causes ‘‘another’s pain.” As to the 
“ {iger’s passion,” I am inclined to believe it 
is much the same in kind as man’s. Intensi- 
fied of course ; just as one man’s merely sen- 
sual enjoyment exceeds that of another, ac- 
cording to their inclination for, and cultiva- 
tion of sensual or intellectual pleasures— 
doubtless partly due to a natural difference. 
The tiger has never been induced to cultivate 
his taste for cooked meat, nor the use of a 
knife and fork ; consequently he must eat raw, 
bleeding flesh, and tear it with his claws and 
teeth in a manner not very refined, to render 
it at all available for his food. He is very 
large and powerful, and needs a big meal ; and 
of course when he is hungry, he seems to go 
to his necessary preparations with great en- 
ergy and gusto. But were it not “impossible 
to know” the enjoyment of each, I think we 
should find that of the Esquimaux, gorman- 
dizing his raw fish blubber, and of the tiger 
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ving on my couch at an interval of ease, 
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at his dinner, were very much alike. And 
what shall we say of the “civilized” gour- 
mand, gloating o’er his rich varied repast 
from his “tables groaning with costly piles 
of food?” among which he often finds the 
favorite dish, choice rare beef—and which 
while feasting upon, “ his jaws” (men have 
jaws) “are bathed” in the bright red so-called 
juice which is floating in the dish. Ofttimes 
too he indulges in a lunch of raw oysters, 
literally just “ quivering” from the shell. 
How often have I seen refined gentlemen 
standing beside the oyster-cart, luxuriating 
in this ‘“ delicious treat.” 

But while thus disposed to stand a little on 
the defensive in behalf of flesh-eating animals, 
I think I have yet to learn that I “morally 
esteem” cats for catching mice. Though we 
have an uncommonly fine one in our family, 
who is unquestionably a pet ; and he hassome 
claim to beso if any onehas. Gentle, playful, 
very large, very beautiful ; symmetrical in 
proportion, with neat little head and ears— 
tail as bushy as a grey squirrel’s, and such 
symmetry in the decorations of his rich dark 
silky fur, from the head to the feet and tip of 
the tail, as to be a fit type of the “ royal fam- 
ily;” and withal rejoices in catching mice, 
whenever he has the opportunity; which, 
thanks to his watchfulness, does not often 
occur, as they generally keep at a safe dis- 
tance from the premises. But in truth while 
willing to give him all possible credit for 
knowing what a nuisance mice are in our 
dwelling, and for thinking it is his duty to try 
to rid us of them, in gratitude for kindness 
received, and to pay a little for his board, I 
verily believe that puss in general, and he as 
well, has not often even the excuse of the 
tiger,—that of the calls of hunger,—for the 
slaughter she commits. But that she catches 
mice merely for sport, as she very seldom eats 
them. Such at least has been our experience ; 
and it is thought, I believe, that the best fed 
cats are the best “ mousers,” having more en- 
ergy and spirit probably. Our pet is as eager 
in the pursuit of his prey as if he were half 
famished. But he keeps the panic-stricken 
little mouse he may have caught, alive and un- 
injured fora long time; watching intently, and 
playing with it most gracefully—sitting by it, 
and patting it now and then with his big soft 
paw as gently as little pussdid the daffodil, spo- 
ken of in the extracts,—hardly rumpling a 
hair. But when the poor wee thing, presuming 
upon this tender treatment, ventures to start 
for a run, quickly he gives chase, seizes it in his 
mouth, and holds it for awhile, but as tenderly 
as mamma puss does her baby kitten ; gently 
he releases it again, and while the subdued 
little prisoner, quietly cuddles up close to the 
wall, down he throws himself at his full length 
—no trifle—upon the floor, with outstretch- 
ed limbs, and an air the most thoroughly a 
Vabandon, as saucily tossing back his head, he 
turns his twinkling cyes—speaking an ecstacy 
of delight—alternately upon his captive and 
me. They sometimes escape from him; then 
soon succeeding his seeming nonchalance, 
comes tribulation ; as while running to and fro, 
peeping behind doors, under furniture, &c., 
he has a mournful glance for all whom he 
meets, and the seeming appeal in his plaintive 
cry of, “what has gone with my mouse!” 
Yet while thus casting doubts upon the mo- 
rale, or even the hunger-promptings in seek- 
ing for mice, I cannot unite with “all who 
have written upon cats,” that the idea of their 
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being affectionate “is an illusion.” Why 
should we suppose their apparent love for us 
“bears reference simply to themselves,” any 
more than that of other brutes? 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘The Friend.” 
“The Harvest is ready, but who is to gather it.” 


Our late Yearly Meeting was, to many, a 
season of profitable instruction ; the evdence 
having been granted from time to time, 
during its several sittings, that He who has 
been the Helper of His people in every age, 
condescended to unite and comfort the meet- 
ing in many of its weighty deliberations, be- 
yond anything of which we are worthy. The 
attendance was large on 3rd, 4th and 5th 
days; and an increasing interest in the wel- 
fare of the body was evinced, by a larger 
number of young men, and youths from the 
country, being present than had been witness- 
ed for several years. Amid the many causes 
for discouragement, which in part have their 
origin in the small number of faithful laborers, 
so few having submitted themselves to the 
yoke and discipline of the cross, which can 
alone fit them for usefulness in the church ; 
yet, the order and earnestness that marked the 
deportment of this class, caused many to rejoice 
in the hope that the number of watchmen and 
watchwomen may be increased. The com- 
pany of Friends, ministers and others, from 
most of the Yearly Meetings professing with 
us on this continent, a majority of whom were 
exemplary in their appearance, grave and 
dignified in manner, was very pleasant, and 
in favorable contrast with what has been ob- 
served on some former occasions. Though it 
is well understood, a number of the strangers 
then with us, some of them occupying the 
station of ministers, approved of the irregu- 
larities adopted in their respective meetings, 
tending, it is to be feared, to a mere conven- 
tional belief, yet, I cannot but think, a much 
larger number represented those who are en- 
deavoring to be faithful in the various meet- 
ings to which they belong, and who are strug- 
gling according to their measure, to restore 
the beauty and propriety that once character- 
ized Friends in those parts. Their presence 
among us had the effect to bring them and 
Friends here, I trust, into greater nearness, and 


! 
ted to our care. How very many there” 
even among those upon whom large 
have been conferred, and who really dé 
their own spiritual advancement, and the’ 
welfare of all, who overlook this most eg 
tial qualification for real usefulness. 

The day is one of unusual temptatio 
this direction. it is a danger more alarn 
than any other which now threatens us, 
cause it presents a bright and easy path 
of reconciliation, without coming to the cf 
and suffering His baptism of fire to re 
our hearts. Herein only are we quicke 
and made truly alive; and to such as 
chosen to dwell with Him in suffering, for 
perfection of their faith, will He not give t 
them beauty for ashes, anid at the end of? 
race a crown of rejoicing? Many of’ 
meetings in different parts of the Soq 
have passed very much under the influeng 
those in membership there, who have | 
and continue to be, the cause of deep spi 
exercise and mourning on the part of the 
left, a very small company indeed in 8 
places, whose hearts are so united to 
which is spiritual and vital in religion 
they cannot let Quakerism go, but feel it 
place to stand for its defence. These a 
be deeply felt for, and they have the 
sympathy and support, as far as it can bé 
tended, of upright Friends every where. 
some of these meetings, if not in nearly al 
them, there may have been no public disavt 
of the doctrines of our early Friends; int 
is it not asserted they occupy the same fu 
mental ground ; but where members are lé 
adopt radical changes in religious prag 
setting aside some of our most important 
monies, is it not clear they have forsaken 
Spirit which wrought conviction upon 
hearts of our predecessors, that it was a 
cessary part of their Christian duty to obs 
them. This is the offence, “‘they have 
saken Me, the Fountain of living waters, 
hewn out to themselves cisterns, broken 
terns, that can hold no water.” 

Oh! that Friends, all who bear the na 
could see eye to eye, and thus walk in 
shining footsteps of those humble minded, 
truly dignified men and women in the 
century, who so nobly adorned that e 
church intolerance; when to uphold the’ 


to awaken heartfelt longing that the number of|versality of the Light of Christ in the he 


such may be increased, and all in every place 
who truly exemplify our testimonies and doc- 
trines, enabled to stand fast in their integrity. 
Thus would others be attracted to the an- 
cient standard ; the former paths would be 
sought, and many drawn out of the delusive 
snare of substituting for the work of Divine 
grace, the unsanctified promptings of the 
human heart, acted upon, though it may be 
by the impulses of a warm nature, and a de- 
sire to be doing something as a reformatory 
worker, and not being thoughtful to observe 
the injunction that was given to some in an 
early age of the church, to tarry at Jerusalem 
until they should be clothed with power from 
on high. The practical danger that lies in 
the path of these is self-righteousness. When 
our own wills are laid in the dust, and every 
emotion kept in abeyance, which is born of 
the creature; when every thought looking to 
our own promotion in the sight of other men 
is cast out; then indeed will that infallible 
Teacher become the guest of our souls, bring- 
ing us into harmony with truth, and direct- 
ling us in the right use of the talents commit- 


and the gospel liberty inseparable thereff 
was by no means an easy thing ; and noth 
short of the Divine Arm, and a sense in t 
souls that they were sustained thereby, 
have enabled any to withstand the sw 
ing, the obloquy, and contradiction the e 
Friends underwent in behalf of these prim} 
religious truths. They knew ofa truth, “ 
work of righteousness to be peace, and 
effect quietness and assurance forever.” 4 
could testify when brought under true 
lasting conviction and sorrow for sin, tha 
Divine Lawgiver in the heart, was as a b 
mer there, to break in pieces its stony nat 
and to renew and change it into a heat 
flesh, bringing it as the clay in the hand 
the potter, into conformity and obedience 
of its former state of alienation and rebell 
And as they dwelt under this Power, | 
were given to see step by step, there 
many things which their Holy Leader ws 
have them shun, and testify against. . 
thus it is in the Divine counsel, that some¢ 
chosen to plead His cause, into whose mo 
are placed the gospel message of encour 
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the officers of state, who, I presume, was the| we suppose are members of the religious So- 
master of the ceremonies, as I afterwards ob-|ciety of Friends. 
served him presiding over the general festivi- As we entirely disapprove of secret socie- 
ties. This official took me by the right hand,|ties, and of our members or others entering 
and without a word conducted me to the in-linto fellowship with those who are banded 
terior of the hall. Here, like the audience at|and held together by undivulged promises, 
a concert, were arranged according to their oaths or affirmations, we are unwilling to open 
rank hundreds of nobles and courtiers, each|our columns for their promotion or defence ; 
occupying his own ornamental bench and|nor yet to afford means for controversy re- 
decked out with all his war equipments. At|specting the merits of such societies. Never- 
the other end of the building a space was left|theless we do not object to let our readers 
for the royal throne, which differed in no re- know the points upon which the author of 
spect from the other benches, except that it|the essay received comments, and as they all 
stood upon un outspread mat; behind this refer to what is contained in the extract from 
bench was placed a large support of singular “The Herald of Truth,” that journal is the 
construction, resting as it seemed upon three appropriate place for the reply. 
legs, and furnished with projections that| ‘Che writer says, one object of the Granges 
served as props for the back and arms of the is to do away with agents or middlemen, who 
sitter : this support was thickly studded with |come between the producer and the consumer; 
copper rings and nails. I requested that my|whom he declares are worse than useless, and 
own chair might be placed at a few paces from stigmatizes them as drones, adding only to 
the royal bench, and there I took up my posi-|the expenses and burdens of soéiety : except- 
tion with my people standing or squatting ing, however, merchants and manufacturers. 
behind me, and the Nubian soldiers forming Another object is to add dignity to labor, 
a guard around. and thus increase willingness to engage in it. 
The hall itself was the chief object that at-| Another to promote more free and general 
tracted my attention. It was at least a hun- social intercourse among farmers and their 
dred feet in length, forty feet high, and fifty families, and as there are high minded and 
broad. It had been quite recently completed, religious women among the members, to 
and the fresh bright look of the materials stimulate and elevate the irreligious and the 
gave it an enlivening aspect, the natural|depressed by diffusing good sentiments and 
brown polish of the wood-work looking as reputable association. 
though it were gleaming with the lustre of In reference to the oaths or affirmations 
new varnish. Close by was a second andjsaid to be taken by those who become mem- 
more spacious hall, which in height was only bers of Granges, all this writer alleges is, that 
surpassed by the loftiest of the surrounding | bringing forward the command of our Saviour 
oil-palms ; but this, although it had only been|not to swear, by the writer in “The Herald 
erected five years previously, had already be- of Truth,” as a barrier against joining these 
gun to show symptoms of decay, and being|societies, “ proves conclusively that the refer- 
enclosed on all sides was dark, and therefore|ences to the obligation, were made without 
less adapted for the gathering at a public|one single ray of light, as to its true charac- 
spectacle. Considering the part of Africa in|ter;” which appears to us rather to confirm 
which these halls were found, one might truly | than disprove what that writer objects to. It 
be justified in calling them wonders of the|is also stated that the teachings of the Bible 
world; I hardly know with all our building|are strictly adhered to in all well regulated 
he country itself is described in glowing|resources what material we could have em-|Granges. 
as: “The Monbuttoo land greets us as an ployed, except it were whalebone, of sufficient From the whole tenor of the article we are 
upon earth. Unnumbered groves of|lightness and durability to erect structures confirmed in the opinion there is nothing 
tains bedeck the gently-heaving soil; oil-|like these royal halls of Munza, capable of|good to be gained by joining these Granges, 
as, incomparable in beauty, and other|withstanding the tropical storms and hurri- that is not better attained by those who rely 
archs of the stately woods, rise up andjcanes. simply upon leading a religious life; that 
ad their glory over the favored scene ; (To be continued.) being secret societies they are unworthy the 
g the streams there is a bright expanse Sera patronage of a christian people ; that by sub- 
arming verdure, whilst a grateful shadow : : jecting the members to concealed obligations, 
- overhangs the domes of the idyllic huts. coh Ai neo noe Mees light and blessing every reverent whether or not enforced by oaths or affirma- 
eneral altitude of the soil ranges from | yfere pecans, shiek are pillars that support this life tions, they destroy free agency and tempt to 
to 2800 feet above the level of the sea: it below,— injustice and deceit, and that it is especially 
ists of alternate depressions, along which | These, in sorrow and in darkness, in the inmost soul|objectionable for members of our religious 
rivulets make their way, and gentle eleva- we feel, oe . Society to be connected with them. 
is, which gradually rise till they are some As the wares undying impress of the Almighty’s burn- 
dred feet above the beds of the streams) 


w.” 


or warning. May we not forget their 
teaching, and the testimony of such as 
truly represented them throughout our 
fal history ; and in nowise embrace the 
n that is in danger of being widely re- 
d, that we of the present generation, may 

the substance of their faith, without 
+ conformed to them in life and practice. 
Sannot too often recur to their example ; 
ot until we return as penitent children, 
formed and fashioned according to His 
oncerning us individually, shall we as a 
h be able to come up out of the wilder- 
and revive in our midst, something of 
urity and religious fervor that attended 
varly Friends, in their labor in behalf of 
tive Christianity. 

(To be concluded.) 


———_ 


For “The Friend.” 
he Heart of Africa, by Dr. Schweinfurth. 
(Continued from page 327.) 
e Monbuttoo, the most southern of the 
an people, whom Dr. Schweinfurth visit- 
were the most civilized of all. Their 
try is thickly inhabited and well culti- 
The plantain, cassava, sweet-potato, 
, colocasia and earth-nut are the most im- 
ant of the plants they use for food. They 
no domestic animals except poultry and 
, but depend for their supply of animal 
principally on hunting and fishing, and 
undering expeditions against more south- 
sribes, who are cattle breeders. In intel- 
and judgment, our author regards them 
nperior to most of the African races. 
ie years before the Ivory-traders had at- 
yted to force an entrance into their coun- 
but were repulsed with considerable loss. 
» after his accession to power, Munza, the 
hing sovereign, had invited Aboo-Sammat 
tend his trading journeys into his do- 
fons, and the ivory traffic was thus com- 
iced under conditions of peace, which had 
ained undisturbed. 


Selected. 


It is with sincere regret we find that the 
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mpted the king to receive him warmly, SIXTH MONTH 6, 1874 this last being the day appointed for decora- 


ting the graves of the soldiers who perished 
in the late war. 

It is a saddening reflection that at this late 
period in the nineteenth century of the chris- 
tian dispensation—which is designed to put 
an end to all war and bloodshed,—and in a 
community professing to believe in the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, 


real attachment; for the two had mutu- 
pledged their friendship in their blood, | ——————— 
called each other by the name of brother. We have received a communication dated 
The 22d of March, 1870, was the memor-|“ Hughesville, May the 16th,” referring to an 
» date on which my introduction to the article that appeared in the 31st number of 
~ occurred. As we approached the huts, the current volume of “The Friend,” headed 
drums and trumpets were sounded to their| “ Farmer’s Granges,” the greater part of which 
ast powers, and the crowds of people press-|article is taken from “ The Herald of Truth,” ; } 
forward on either hand left but a narrow|published in Indiana by Mennonites; design-| the representatives of the people should volun- 
sage for our procession. We bent our steps ed to discourage their members from joining|teer to take such a step; the practical effect 
yne of the largest huts, which formed a|those associations. The communication is ac-|of which must be to cherish and propagate 
H of palatial hall open like a shed at both|companied by a written recommendation of the spirit of war, by perpetuating the as- 
s. Waiting my arrival here was one of|its publication, signed by four persons who cription of such an honor, as it 18 called,— 
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childish though it really is—to the memory 
of those who died while engaged in actions, 
springing from the lusts that war in our mem- 
bers, and which are always opposed to the 
benign spirit and precepts of the Saviour of 
men. 

But independent of the object sought to be 
attained by this enactment, all experience in 
both Europe and this country, demonstrates 
that these legal holidays are an injury to the 
community. They encourage persons of all 
descriptions to break off from the various em- 
ployments by which they obtain the means 
necessary for the subsistence of themselves 
and families, and they add greatly to the fre- 
quency and power of the temptation to waste 
their time, their health and their money in 
idleness or degrading conviviality. Thus 
wasteful and dissipating habits are prompted 
or nurtured, often betraying those who have 
been steady-and industrious, into practices 
that mar the happiness of themselves and 
families. 

When will the people, or the leaders of the 
people, learn that strict conformity to the re- 
quirements of the gospel of Christ is the alone 
way to promote the well-being of communities 
as well as of individuals! 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—The struggle in Spain between the Car- 
lists and Republicans remains undecided. The former 
appear to be numerically weaker, but they still prolong 
the contest with unyielding firmness. On the 28th ult. 
a Carlist army under the immediate command of Don 
Carlos, was before Hernani, eight miles south-east of 
San Sebastian. Another large Carlist force was near 
Estella, in the province of Navarre. The Republican 
general Concha, with 25,000 men and 64 guns, was in 
the vicinity. On the 24th ult. he attacked the Carlists 
with part of his troops, but met with a repulse. Disease 
prevails in Concha’s army, and many of the men are 
incapacitated thereby from service. 

Diplomatic relations have been formally resumed be- 
tween Spain and Mexico by the presentation to Marshal 
Serrano of the credentials of Gen. Corona as Minister 
from the latter country. 

The Spanish government forbids the press to attack 
its financial schemes. 

The French Assembly has settled the following as 
the order in which the important business before it is 
to be taken up: First, the municipal election bill; 
second, the municipal organization bill, and third, the 
general electoral bill. 

The members of the Left have resolved that the mo- 
tion for the dissolution of the Assembly shall be pressed, 
and that overtures be made to other sections of the 
chamber to secure their co-operation in this movement. 

The sale and circulation of the Siecle has been pro- 
hibited in several departments. 

Increased activity is shown on the part of the Bona- 
partists. Prince Napoleon has been nominated for the 
Assembly in three Departments. 

The Left Centre of the Assembly, at a meeting the 
first inst., took action toward an alliance with the Right 
Centre. A motion was drawn up declaring in favor of 
the establishment of a Republican government which 
all the members of the Left will sign, in hope that the 
Right Centre will support it when submitted to the As- 
sembly. 

The Bank of England rate of discount has been re- 
duced to 3} per cent. 

The American Pullman Palace cars are being placed 
on several of the main lines of travel in England, 

An editorial of the London Times states that last 

ear the amount spent in public houses was no less than 
£146,000,000, and of this prodigious sum about £97,- 
000,000 came from working people. This expenditure 
was principally for beer and alcoholic drinks, 

On the 30th ult. Queen Victoria’s birth-day was cele- 
brated by the ringing of bells and military parades, &c. 
In the evening London was illuminated. 

Dispatches received in London from Calcutta, state 
that there is still much distress in India. Nearly three 
millions of pir were dependent upon the govern- 
ment for food. Many are employed on the relief works 
and others are supported by advances on sales of grain. 


constitution of the Empire. 
‘exercise of moderation, and with the support of the 
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Rain has been general north of the Ganges, and por- 
tions of the country south of the river have been visited 
with rain. 

The Emperor of Brazil opened the Chamber on the 
5th ult. with a speech from the throne. He said he 
had hopes of the conclusion of a definite treaty of peace 
between Paraguay and the Argentine States, which 
would put an end to the present complications. 

Alluding to the religious troubles, he declared that 
the punishment of the Bishops of Olinda and Para was 
necessary because they had transgressed the laws and 
The government, by the 


Chambers, would, he believed, be able to terminate the 
conflict between Church and State. 

A Madrid dispatch of the Ist inst. says: A Spanish 
frigate has arrived at Oram, Algiers, to take on board 
and bring to this country, the convicts who escaped 
from Cartagena at the time of the suppression of the in- 
surrection in that city. 

A Melbourne, Australia, dispatch of the 30th ult. 
says: The ship British Admiral, from Liverpool for 
this port, went ashore on King’s Island, in Bass Strait, 
and became a total wreck. She had on board 44 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 38 men, all of whom were lost 
except four passengers and five seamen. King’s Island 
is uninhabited and very dangerous to shipping, several 
sepals having gone ashore there and become totally 

ost. 

London, 6th mo. 1st.—The rate of discount in open 
market for three months bills is 3 per cent., which is } 
per cent below the Bank of England rate. Consols 923. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 83d. a 83d.; Orleans, 
83d 


Unitep Statres.—Miscellaneous.—The annual report 
of the Common Schools of the State of Ohio, shows the 
total number of pupils to be 704,017. During the year 
542 school houses were built, at a cost of $1,608,786. 
There are 11,094 Public School-houses in the State, of 


the estimated value of $17,659,276. The number of |made to the Superintendent, or to any of the B 


teachers employed is 21,899. The expenditures of the 
year were $7,431,967. 

An act of the Legislature of Oregon makes it unlaw- 
ful to kill or offer for sale any deer, moose or elk, dur- 
ing the five months preceding 7th mo. 1st, and prohibits 
the killing of these animals at any time for the sole 
purpose of obtaining their horns and skins. 

The U.S. Senate has passed the bill from the House 
of Representatives requesting the President to extend 
an invitation to other nations to be represented and 
take part in the International Exposition to be held at 
Philadelphia under the auspices of the government of 
the United States, in the year 1876, with an amendment 
providing that the United States shall not be liable, 
either directly or indirectly, for any expenses attend- 
ing the said Exposition. 

The bill for the reduction of the army, which has 
passed the House of Representatives, directs the num- 
ber of regiments of cavalry to be reduced to nine, artil- 
lery to four, and infantry to twenty. The total number 
of enlisted men is to be reduced to 25,000 before the 
close of the present year. 

On the first inst. the President sent to the United States 
Senate for confirmation the nominations of Benjamin 
H. Bristow, of Kentucky, to be Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, in place of William A. Richardson at the same 
time nominated a Judge of the Court of Claims, 

The Public Debt statement published the 1st inst., 
shows a decrease during the Fifth month of $4,456,839. 
The total debt, less cash in the Treasury, being $2,145,- 
268,438. The balance in the Treasury consisted of, 
$81,958,979 coin, and $11,177,704 currency. 

There were 282 interments in Philadelphia from the 
23d to the 30th of Fifth month, including 51 deaths of 
consumption, and 19 inflammation of the lungs. 

The mean temperature of the Fifth month, according 
to the Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 62.08 deg., 
the highest during the month 86 deg., and the lowest 
38 deg. Rain during the month 2.69 inches. The 
average of the mean temperature of the Fifth month 
for the past 85 years, is stated to be 62.76 deg. The 
highest mean during that entire period was 71 deg., and | 
the lowest 51.75 deg. The mean temperature of the 
three spring months of 1874 has been 49.41, which is 
1} deg. below the average of the past 85 years. 

A fire in Chicago the first inst., destroyed merchan- 
dise and buildings valued at $400,000. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations | 
on the first inst. New York.—American gold, 112}. 
U. S. sixes, registered, 116}; do. coupons, 121%; do. | 
1868, registered, 116}; coupons, 1208; U. 8. 5 per 
cents, 1153. Superfine flour, $5.10 a $5.45 ; State extra, 
$6 a $6.35; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25. No. 1 Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.50; No, 2 do., $1.45; red western, 


$1.56; ,white Canadian, $1.62. Oats, 60} a 6 
Western mixed corn, 78 a 80; white, 83 a 
Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 18} a 19 ets. for 
lands and New Orleans. Supertine flour, $4.75 a $6 
extras, $5.50 a $6.25; finer brands, $6.50 a $: 
Penna. amber wheat, $1.57 a $1.60; do. red, $1. 
$1.55; No. 1 spring wheat, $1.40. Rye, 98 cts. 
Western mixed corn, 80 a 82 cts.; yellow, 82a 8 
Oats, 63 a 66 cts. Sales of 2500 beef cattle at 74 
cts, per lb. gross for extra ; 6} a 7 cts. for fair to 
and 5 a 6 cts. for common. About 7000 sheep sc 
5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross, and 5000 hogs at $8.75 
per 100 lb. net. Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, 
fair to prime do., $1.50 a $1.60 ; choice amber, $1 
$1.65 ; good to prime red, $1.50 a $1.60 ; western sp 
$1.35 a $1.40. Southern white corn, 90 a 93 cts. ; 
low, 76a 78 cts. Oats, 62272 cts. Rye, $1.08 a § 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.21; No. 2 do., $ 
No. 3 do. $1.13. No. 2 mixed corn, 56 cts. JD 
oats, 424 cts. Lard, $10.60 per 100 lbs. Sé. 
No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.35; No. 2 spring, 
No. 2 corn, 53 a 54 cts. 


oe 


THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS AND HOI 
RACING. 


A new edition of the above named: Address has 
struck off and is now at Friends’ Book Store, 
Arch street. 

Friends in the country can obtain whatever nu 
of copies may be needed for distribution in their r 
tive neighborhoods. : 


0 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadel 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. We 
Ineton, M. D. } 
Applications for the Admission of Patients m 


Managers. . 


Diep, near St. Louis, Missouri, on the 27th of 
mo. 1874, in the 56th year of her age, CAROLE 
wife of the late George Fitzwater, and daugh 
Richard and Susanna Chambers, a member oi 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Chester Co., Pa. 

——,, on the 25th of Fifth month, 1874, MA 
wife of John W. Biddle, in the thirty-second year: 
age, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friet 
Philadelphia for the Northern District. Being 
cheerful and amiable disposition, she endeared 1 
not only to her immediate family, but also to a 
circle of friends, both old and young. Her health 
been declining for a number of years, and for mor 
twenty months past she was confined to her bed. L 
this period her Christian character was fully ex 
fied by patient, humble resignation to the will ¢ 
Heavenly Father. She was often brought und 
ligious exercise on account of herself and family, 
ing her work might keep pace with the day ; rem 
ing that “the night cometh, wherein no man can’ 
Especially solicitous for the welfare of the lam 
mitted to her care, she was concerned to bring th 
in the nurture and admonition of the- Lord, ar 
frequently engaged to commit them to the keey 
the unslumbering Shepherd of Israel. She was 
ous, above all other things, to realize in her o 
perience, “the washing of regeneration, and re 
of the Holy Ghost,” and although her faith was 
tried, she was, from season to season, enabled t 
in the mercy and loving kindness of her holy Re 
often expressing her thankfulness for the many1 
and favors received from His all-bountiful h 
was preserved in a quiet state of mind: 
plaining, or considering her situation a hard 6 
often remarked, it was all right and she would | 
it otherwise. For some weeks before her di 
seemed much redeemed from the world and th 
thereof ; frequently expressing a desire to be r 
with the hope that her patience might contint 
end. On the day before her departure, being 
that the final change was at hand, she said impr 
“ Farewell, farewell,” to all who came near her. 
beter Se eit she ned, ina a manne’ 

appy ! Happy!” and soon ‘pass aceful 
leaving her family and friends the confi ; 
ance that through redeeming love and merey 
been permitted to enter into that rest which is } 
for the people of God. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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